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FOREWORD 


This brief report, which I have the honour to submit 
to the Chamber of Princes, is intended merely for the 
general information of Your Highnesses. It does not 
profess to be anything more than the record of a 
personal impression. It is in no way intended to super¬ 
sede the official report of the Indian Delegation, to 
which I have also appended my signature. For this 
reason, I have quoted no official documents; I have 
expended no space upon lifts of delegates or the 
composition of committees. I have merely endeavoured 
to describe, to the beft of my ability, the impression 
made upon me, as a Ruling Prince entrusted with the 
duty of representing his Order and his Country, by the 
Sixth Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

In the verbal report, which I have the honour to make 
to Your Highnesses in the Chamber of Princes, I treat 
of a variety of more delicate and confidential matters. 
But the pages which follow hereafter are intended 
merely as a description of the general charafter of the 
League of Nations. They will, I truft, aid Your High¬ 
nesses in appreciating the atmosphere in which my work 
was condufted, and in eftimating the importance which 
this international institution possesses from the Stand - 
point both of India and of her Ruling Princes. 

London. 

OBober 1925. 
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SECTION ONE 
PRELIMINARY. INDIA AND LONDON 


The invitation of the Right Hon. The Secretary of 

A Sudden ^ tate ^ or * nc ^ a > conveyed to me early in 
Invitation J u ty ty His Excellency The Earl of Lytton, 

that I should proceed to the Sixth Assembly 
of the League of Nations as one of India’s representa¬ 
tives, came to me somewhat as a surprise. The time 
was very short; and it was necessary for me to make 
arrangements to leave India within a fortnight after I 
had accepted the invitation. My first care was to secure 
suitable accommodation for myself and my party in 
London and in Geneva—for I had learned that at the 
time when the League of Nations is in session, it is 
extremely difficult for all the delegates to secure proper 
lousing. Thanks, however, to prompt measures, I 
was able to secure ju$t sufficient accommodation in the 
«”*"ge Hotel, Geneva. The Government of India 

p ll P 11 ,* disposal the services of Professor 

Kushbrook Williams, whom I placed in charge of the 
1 olitical side of my work. 

I sailed from India on 18th July, and I arrived in 

Departure London at the beginning of August. It 
from India was fortunate that I had arranged to be in 

Europe a clear month before the com- 
fmm ccinent session of the League of Nations; for 
with * E )Unc * that a meeting had been arranged 

defjJ* In f “ ° ffice on 7‘h August, at which the other 

hK 8 ,! nV ndla , WCre to be P rescnt - T " have missed 

when n r., X c bce " moft unfortunate. At the time 
lett India, no detailed agenda of the work before 
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the Sixth Assembly of the League of Nations was 

available. All that could be given me was 
. a meagre skeleton agenda; together with 
n ormanon ^ ver y brief indication of the probable views 

of the Government of India upon certain questions 
which might, or might not, arise. Hence, when I came 
to London I was but ill-informed of the kind of business 
with which it would be necessary for me to deal; and, 
what was a more serious matter, I had been supplied 
with no briefs by the Government of India. 

The India Office, I found, were in somewhat better posi¬ 
tion. They had a more detailed agenda; 

the Ind^Office anc * ^Y worked up briefs concerning 
t e n ia ce t | ie more important items likely to come 

under discussion. The purpose of the meeting on 
7th August was to examine these items, and, in concert 
with Sir Arthur Hirtzel, the Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for India, to settle upon a general line of action. 
Even so, at a date which was less than a month before 
the meeting of the Assembly, the India Office authorities 
were in the greatest doubt as to which of several items 
would come up for discussion; and they could give no 
indication whatever as to the nature of the business 
which was likely to occupy the moSt prominent position 
upon the agenda. I need not labour the disadvantages 

to which such a State of affairs exposes 
Difficulties of the Indian representatives. Working 

as they do, 6000 miles away from the 
Government for whom they speak, 
they are necessarily obliged at critical moments either 
to follow their own judgement, or else to depend 
entirely upon such advice and council as the India Office 
may provide. I cannot but feel that the Government 
_ , _ . . of India would be well advised to 

Desirable 

delay which occurs before they are 
in receipt of a pra&icable agenda of the approaching 

16 
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Representatives 
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League of Nations Assembly. It might, perhaps, be 
possible for the India Office to arrange to obtain at an 
earlier date than has hitherto been customary a more 
detailed list of business, and to communicate this by 
cable to the Government of India as soon as it is received. 
It would then be possible for at least one representative 
of the Government of India to hold preliminary con¬ 
sultations with the departments concerned at Simla, 
before he leaves the country. I may say that I myself, 

_ . _. . throughout my work on the League, 

revious iscussion f c j t t h at | t was a (r reat disadvantage 

that I had not enjoyed the oppor¬ 
tunity for such preliminary consultation. On several 
points, which I need not specify, it seemed to me that 
the opinion of the Government of India and of the 
India Office was not necessarily completely coincident. 
Yet I had no means of discovering exaftly what the 
Government of India’s views might be, and I was com¬ 
pelled to treat the suggestions put forward by the India 
Office as if they had been the one and only official guide 
to the proper course. 

My colleagues of the Indian Delegation consisted of 

Lord Willingdon, Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
Hr$t Meeting and $j r Edward Chamier. Our meeting 

Delegation * 11 at thc India on "7 th Au £ u ^ was 

® the beginning of a long and cordial 

association, to which it will always give me pleasure to 
turn my memory. After two or three hours’ close Study 
and discussion we arrived at general conclusions as to 
the subje&s which found a place upon the agenda of 
the Sixth Session of the Assembly. We agreed that 
while there was nothing of supreme importance from 

the Standpoint of India, there were a 
number of items which needed careful 
India watching. Among these I may inci¬ 

dentally mention the Protocol for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes—concern- 

17 c 
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ing which I shall have more to say later—the draft 
convention on Slavery which Lord Cecil was putting 
forward with the support of His Majesty’s Government; 
the Italian scheme for an International Relief Union; 
the report of the Advisory Committee on traffic in 
Opium and other dangerous drugs; the work of the 
Health Organization; and certain financial matters. It 
was explained to me that these items would be referred 
in the first instance to one or more of the six Committees 
whose duty it is to prepare the resolutions and recom¬ 
mendations which are discussed in the plenary sessions 
of the Assembly; and that it would be for the con¬ 
venience of the delegation if each member assumed a 
definite responsibility for presenting India’s point of 
view upon certain particular committees. A preliminary 

distribution of work was thus arranged 
Allocation of between the members of the delegation. 

To Lord Willingdon and myself was 
allotted the responsibility for the Committees which 
dealt respe&ively with armaments and with politics; 
and it was tentatively arranged that in case of need, 
I should State the point of view of India regarding the 
draft protocol on Arbitration, Security, and Disarma¬ 
ment. In the Fifth Session my predecessor. His High¬ 
ness of Bikaner, had adduced cogent arguments againSt 
the acceptance of this amiable but idealistic projett by 
India: but no official pronouncement of the views of 
the Indian Government had, up to the moment of which 
I am speaking, been made public. I was also asked to 
represent India upon Committee Five, which was likely 
to have on its agenda a variety of social and political 
questions. To Sir Atul Chatterjee was allotted the 
economical and financial side of the delegation’s work, 
while to Sir Edward Chamier fell the duty of dealing 
with legal questions. 

During the remainder of my Stay in London I took 
the opportunity of making a preliminary Study of the 

18 
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questions which fell to my lot, while my Political Secre¬ 
tary arranged the documents with which I 
Reading was now supplied in such a fashion as enabled 

a P ers me to deal with salient points at a moment’s 
notice. I muSt here pay a tribute to the work of the 
India Office for the very thorough manner in which 
they had put together the briefs upon the questions 
which it fell to our lot to consider. The only criticism 
which I feel inclined to make is that these briefs, perhaps 
inevitably, were based rather upon the India Office view 
than upon the opinions of the Government of India— 
which indeed, in some cases, could hardly be ascertained 
in time, and remained the subject of conje&ure. The 
advantage of the preliminary Study which I gave to this 
work became obvious when we were confronted in 
Geneva by an embarrassing circumstance, to which I 
shall allude later. 






SECTION TWO 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SIXTH SESSION 


Before I proceed to indicate in outline the work of 
T , a , the Indian Delegation at the Sixth 
of the Shah ^ -Assembly of the League of Nations, 
Assembly I think it will conduce to the inform¬ 

ation of Your Highnesses if I formu¬ 
late very briefly my impressions concerning the general 
atmosphere amidst which the Sixth Session of the 
League of Nations conduded its deliberations. It 


The Legacy of 
the Fifth * 


cannot have escaped the notice of 
Your Highnesses that in the year 


Assembly 1924, when Socialist Governments 

were in power both in England and 
in France, the Assembly of the League had committed 
itself wholeheartedly to the endorsement of the Geneva 
Protocol for the outlawry of aggressive warfare, 
universal disarmament, and compulsory arbitration in 
international disputes. On this occasion, as I have been 
informed by competent observers, the Assembly of the 
League was overcome by a wave of enthusiasm under 
the influence of which difficulties were ignored, fads 
negleded, and pious resolutions confused with pradical 
achievements, in a spirit worthy rather of a revolution¬ 
ary Convention than of a responsible conclave of 
governmental representatives. This remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon was largely to be ascribed to the fad that 
the two powers, namely, England and France, whose 
fundion generally it is to exercise a restraining influence 
upon the over-generous enthusiasm of the smaller 
nations, themselves took the lead in the general excite- 
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ment. But in the twelve months which had succeeded 

the * Fifth Session, an atmosphere of 
Disillusionment disillusion had gradually spread. The 

smaller nations who constitute what 
may be called the rank and file of the League, were Still 
clamouring enthusiastically for the Protocol. But 
England, France, and Belgium, partly on account of 
changed governments, partly on account of more 
lengthy refle&ion, had definitely arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that the Protocol as accepted by the Fifth Assembly 
was incapable of immediate realization. Nevertheless, 
strange as it may appear, the Protocol continued to 
dominate the Sixth Session of the Assembly. From the 

commencement of the meetings, it became 
FnThm^m plain that the wave of enthusiasm which 

had produced this document was far from 
being expended; that public opinion throughout Europe 
as a whole, as well as throughout Latin America, was 
unwilling to accept the more cautious attitude which 
had come to characterize France, Belgium, and England. 
On the other hand, these countries had now begun to 
approach the question-of international security from 
their own Standpoint. The press of Europe had for 

some months been occupied by rumours 
Paft ecunty of the so-called Security PaCI between 

France, Belgium, and England. This 
projeCt differed from the Protocol in that it attempted to 
apply the principle of compulsory arbitration to a single 
definite area, the Rhine frontier between France and 
Germany. It was thus far more limited in its ends than 
the Protocol itself; and for this very reason seemed 
more likely to yield tangible results. It further pos¬ 
sessed the manifest advantage of paving the way for the 
re-admission of Germany to the comity of nations: for 
with the security of the Rhine frontier, and the allevia¬ 
tion of France’s apprehensions, the last obstacle to the 
restoration of confidence seemed likely to vanish. 

22 
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Indeed, the project had been welcomed by the Statesmen 
of Germany herself: and the adhesion of the Republic 
to the PaCt was regarded as by no means unlikely. But 
the faft that both France and England had turned their 
attention from a wide and all-embracing scheme, which 
had as its objeCt the oudawry of aggressive war through¬ 
out the world, to a comparatively modeSt and limited 
projeCt for the elimination of a single European danger- 
point, seemed to many of the enthusiasts of the League 
somewhat of an anti-climax. Hence it was that the 


Sixth Session of the Assembly reprc- 
The Sixth Assembly: sen ted, as it were, a Struggle between 

of Ideal? 0110 two competing ideas. On the one 

hand were the protagonists of the 
Protocol, Still unconvinced that their cherished dream 
was incapable of immediate fulfilment; tending to 

regard Britain, Belgium, and France 

Idealists ^ —and Particularly Britain—as being 

traitors to the cause of progress and 
civilization. On the other hand were the supporters 
of the Security Pad, who believed that they could 
better advance the cause of peace by working for a 
StriCtiy limited objective; and who tended to dis¬ 
countenance as premature, and indeed impracticable, 
the projed of abolishing aggressive war by means of 


paper agreements. 

There could be no doubt, from the Standpoint of 
an observer, that the two parties were unequally 
matched. The party of the Security Pad had, it is 
true, their feet upon firm ground. But they were more 
and more overwhelmed as the days proceeded by the 
flood of what I may call, for want of a better term, 
humanitarian idealism. So much, indeed, was this the 
v . . . , case that the French, who had entered 

Modified the SLxth Session °f the Assembly in 

general agreement with Great Britain, 

gradually but substantially modified their attitude. 
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Instead of Standing by Great Britain and announcing 
bluntly that the Protocol as understood in 1924 was 
dead, they showed a disposition to temporize: and bent 
all their energies to the task of proving that the Security 
Pad was nothing but an attempt to put the Protocol 
into pradice. This adaptation to the prevailing currents 
of thought, which secured for them the support of the 
dominant humanitarian sentiment, was undoubtedly, 
from the point of view of diplomacy, a master Stroke. 
It secured for France a position of leadership in the 
League of Nations which she had scarcely attained 
before; and enabled her, while sacrificing nothing of the 
tangible advantages which the Security Pad negotia¬ 
tions were already conferring upon her, to escape the 
odium of resisting the reckless, generous, formidable 
force of sentiment which Still ranged itself in support 


of the Protocol. 

From the point of view of the Empire this was 

diStindly unfortunate. There is no 
Consequences coun try which has supported the League 
to main more consistently and more powerfully 

than Great Britain. Time and time again, her Statesmen 
have made real sacrifices on behalf of the cause of 
common humanity. At this very moment, they had 
committed to the hands of the League their country s 
honour in the vital Mosul question. But for lack of that 
singular flexibility and diplomatic skill in which the 
French excel, the British found themselves during the 
Sixth Session, as it were, deprived of the credit to which 
they were juStly entitled: treated as calculating obstruc¬ 
tionists devoid of generous impulse: and, in the last 

resort, almost cold-shouldered. * 

The difficulty of their position was increased by the 

fad that the negotiations for the entrance 
The Crux of Q f Germany into the Security Pad: and, 
the Situation indee(lj i nto t he League itself were ap¬ 
proaching a favourable conclusion. For this, the 


the Situation 
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diplomacy of Mr. Chamberlain and the Foreign Office 
mu$t be given full credit. In such circumstances, it was 
obviously moSt difficult for Great Britain to consent to 
any such wide gesture as the reaffirmation of the Proto¬ 
col or, indeed, to advocate any immediate progress 
towards disarmament. Had Germany, at the time when 
the Sixth Assembly met, already joined the Security 
Pad and secured admission to the League, the disarma¬ 
ment question would have assumed quite a different 
complexion. As it was, however, it was vital that the 
Status quo should be maintained as nearly intad as 
possible until the results of the Security Pad negotia¬ 
tions between Britain, France, Belgium, and Germany 
should have matured. 

The French diplomats, as I have already said, were 
adroit enough to escape from the responsibility of 
opposing any such gesture on the part of the League 
as might prejudice'the existing delicate equilibrium. 

Accordingly, it was Britain who, through¬ 
out the Sixth Session, came time and again 
into unwilling prominence as the opposer 
of measures inspired by idealism. 

I should like at this point to emphasize, for the 

information of Your Highnesses, the im- 
Forceo^^ portance of the part which is played in the 

Sentiment League of Nations by humanitarian sen¬ 
timent, enlightened and unenlightened. 
The Assembly of the League ads, as it were, as a lens 
which receives, transmits, and in transmitting, concen¬ 
trates, public opinion from all over the world upon the 
deliberations of the League. This concentrated public 
opinion represents an enormous force, which is only 
with difficulty to be resisted even when it is obviously 
misdireded. In the atmosphere of enthusiasm which 
charaderizes the sessions of the Assembly resistance 
to a certain kind of demand is almost impossible; 
hence arises that peculiar blend of Strength and 

25 D 
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weakness which runs through all the doings of the 
League. 

As a natural consequence, the Great Powers, despite 

Great and Small * he rcs ° u ““ of their diplomacy 
Powers in the frequently find themselves confronted 

League with a situation in which they have 

either to accept the prevalent senti¬ 
ment, or to incur undesirable odium by offering resist¬ 
ance to it. It is very far from true to say that the Great 
Powers manage everything from behind the scenes. 
Matters are frequently taken out of their hands entirely. 
On the other hand, they do exercise a moderating 
influence; dire&ing their energies as a rule to curbing 
injudicious enthusiasm and to preventing the adoption 
of sweeping resolutions which there is little prospeft 
of carrying into effeft. It is from the smaller States who 
constitute the majority of the nations of the League, 
that the driving force in most matters really comes. 
Fortnnately these smaller States appreciate as a rule the 
position and difficulties of the Great Powers, and refrain 
from employing their effective majority of votes in an 
injudicious manner. But the result of this interplay of 
opposing forces, that is to say, the enthusiasm and 
numbers of the smaller States, as contrasted with the 
importance and the moderation of the Great Powers, 
is a very delicately balanced equilibrium, which is easily 
upset. 


Broadly speaking, the atmosphere of the Sixth 
Assembly being what I have sketched above, the forces 
of humanitarian enthusiasm, owing to the temporizing 
of the French, secured a certain victory over what I 
may call the party of practical Statesmen; and in so 
MMninrrnffhp doing, to some extent redressed the 
Protocol Resolu- balance which had been upset by the 
tion of 1925 refusal of France and Britain to abide 

by the 1924 Protocol. This result finds 
its expression in the resolution adopted by the Assembly 

26 
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on 25th September; which once more declared aggres¬ 
sive war to be an international crime; pledged the 
League to work for peace, by the methods of arbitration, 
security, and disarmament; and requested the Council 
to undertake a preparatory Study with a view to a 
conference for the reduction and limitation of arma¬ 


ments, in order that such a conference might be con¬ 
vened as soon as satisfactory condition from the Stand¬ 
point of general security had been obtained. 


On the other hand, the influence of the Stern logic 
. of faCts becomes apparent in the modera- 

IfHardFafts V™. of the ^nguage employed The 

idealists were desirous that a conference 


on disarmament should be held almost immediately. 
To refuse them entirely was found impossible; the 
matter was therefore remitted to the Council which was 


requested to make a preliminary Study only. Again, the 
idealists had pressed for the reaffirmation of the Protocol 
in all its force. The practical Statesmen secured the 
adoption by the Assembly of a clause endorsing the 
plan of Security PaCts with the rider that these pads 
need not be framed only for a restricted area, but might 
be applied to the whole world. In short, so far as the 
burning questions of arbitration, security, and reduction 
of armaments were concerned, the Sixth Assembly had 
succeeded in arriving at a compromise between the 
idealistic humanitarianism of the Protocol, and the 
practical but limited measures envisaged by the Security 


PaCt. But the burden of the disappointment experienced 
and expressed by many idealists was, as I have already 
indicated, borne by Great Britain. 

My brother Princes would have reason to complain 

The M ui ^ * not ma ^ e some reference, no matter 
Question 11 h° w conc ^ se > to the Mosul question. I may 

point out, in the first instance, that the 
Assembly of the League was never formally seised of 
this matter. During the month when the Assembly 
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was in session, and when the Indian Delegation was 

labouring at Geneva, the Council of the League of 

Nations had indeed the report of the Mosul Boundary 

Commission under its consideration. But the Council 

XT , . , and the Assembly, though closely inter- 

Not before the n. j J A 1 xi 

Assembly connected, are none the less distinct 

bodies; and it was not possible, even 
had it been desirable, for representatives of India to 
make their voice heard in the dispute between Turkey 
and Great Britain. It remains none the less true to say 
that the Mosul affair ca$t a deep shadow over the Sixth 
Assembly. From time to time the position looked 
critical, as the determined attitude of the Turks and the 
equally determined attitude of Great Britain seemed to 
make amicable compromise less and less probable. In 
p f the event, as Your Highnesses are aware, 

the Permanent t ^ ie Sub-Committee of the Council, to 

Court which was entrusted the responsibility of 

investigating the report of the Boundary 
Commission, together with other relevant documents, 
decided to refer certain points of legal interpretation 
to the Permanent Court of Justice at the Hague. The 
more important of these points related to the question 
as to whether the decision of the League of Nations upon 
the Mosul dispute was to take the form of a judicial 
award or a political arbitration. This postponement 
was rendered necessary, not by any flaw in procedure, 
but by the uncertain drafting of the relevant terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. Some there were who blamed 
the Council for displaying weakness, for refusing to 
shoulder the burden of responsibility, and for resorting 
to a mere delaying device. I myself did not share this 
view. As Indian Princes, we ourselves are particularly 
concerned every day of our lives with the Stridl and 
literal interpretation of Treaties and Engagements. It 
therefore seems to me that the Council of the League 
was a&ing in a manner both right and proper, when it 
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determined to refer to a judicial tribunal a knotty 
question of legal interpretation. The upshot of the 
matter is Still unknown at the time when I write, but I 
am sure that Your Highnesses will join with me in the 
earnest hope that the Mosul question, the moSt delicate 
and thorny matter which has hitherto been referred to 
the League, will be setded in a manner satisfying to both 
parties and calculated to enhance the prestige of the 
League of Nations. 

There is another topic in connection with the gen- 
„ x . eral work accomplished by the Sixth 

Economic^ 10113 Assembly of the League of Nations 
Conference which needs a word of mention. This 

is the projected International Economic 
Conference. I would once more remind Your High¬ 
nesses of the general atmosphere in which the Assembly 
conduced its deliberations; an atmosphere which 
radically influenced the attitude adopted by the French. 
There was a general demand among the smaller nations 
for something in the nature of a gesture, which should 
advertise to the world the continued anxiety of the 
League to forward the cause of peace. Obviously, 
commercial and economic considerations are among the 
mo£t fruitful sources of warfare; and a conclave to 
examine them seemed likely to appeal to humanitarian 
sentiment. The project of an International Economic 

Conference was sprung upon the Assembly 

Anltude ver Y littk warning; and I have no 

doubt that it was intended to establish the 

reputation of France as a leader in the work of recon¬ 
struction. The British Government, with some reason, 
were disconcerted by the proposal. They did not 
objeCt to it; but they resented the faCt that it had been 
launched so suddenly, and that they had not been 
consulted. A projeCt so serious naturally requires 
meticulous examination at the hands of any responsible 
Government; and Great Britain, much againSt her will, 
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found herself once more in a position which could be 
represented as obstructive. 

It is hardly necessary to State that the smaller nations 
represented in the League and the humanitarian senti¬ 
ment which was there so powerful, welcomed the 
French projeCt without further thought, with the result 
that France found her prestige once more enhanced. 
It was with the utmost difficulty that the British repre¬ 
sentatives, assisted by certain other countries, secured 
the drafting of a resolution placing the projeCt upon 
a practicable footing. To issue summonses for a con¬ 
ference, such as the French desired, without preliminary 
investigation would have been foolish; nevertheless, 
the British arguments to this effeCt were coldly received 
and commanded the minimum of attention. Eventually 
the British and their Allies were so far successful that 
they secured the acceptance of a resolution which, 
instead of demanding the immediate summoning of a 
conference, merely invited the Council to consider the 
expediency of constituting a preparatory Committee to 
prepare the way for such a conference. In this form the 
projeCt is likely to be useful, and will certainly command 
the support of the majority of the States members of the 
League. But the manner in which the French initiated 
the proposal, gained for themselves the position of 
leaders, and left Great Britain to bear the onus of so 
modifying the resolution that it assumed a practical 
form, is characteristic of the general trend of events in 
the Sixth Assembly. 

Before I close these general impressions I feel it my 

duty to pay a tribute to certain marked 
success which the League has achieved. 

I refer in particular to the reconstruc¬ 
tion ot Austria, the reconstruction of Hungary, and the 
settlement of refugees in various parts of the world. 

I do not propose to enter at any length upon a con¬ 
sideration of these three topics. I will only venture to 
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give Your Highnesses my considered opinion that in 
the projeftion and execution of enterprises of this 
magnitude the League of Nations has earned for itself 
the gratitude not only of Europe, but of the civilized 
world. I think it important to emphasize this faft, if 
only because the League has suffered much from un¬ 
considered praise as well as from unmerited detraftion. 
But here we see before our eyes, as it were, three tangible 
pieces of conStru&ive work which individually and 
colleftively have brought infinite benefit to millions of 
human beings: which could, according to the mo£t 
competent and impartial judges, have been put in 
execution by no other organization than that which has 
aftually been responsible for carrying them through. 
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THE INDIAN DELEGATION AT GENEVA 

A. Some General Remarks 

I arrived in Geneva on 4th September; and by the 

time the other members of the Indian 
Arrival at Delegation had joined me on the 6th, I was 

thoroughly ported in the questions with 
which I was later to be concerned. On 6th September 
we had a meeting of the Indian Delegation, in which the 
allocation of work, mentioned in the FirSt Se&ion, was 
confirmed. Only two points arose which require a 

word of mention. One concerns the 
Protocol. Since the time of our meeting 
at the India Office, the obje&ions of the 
Government of India to the Protocol 
of 1924 had been published. We therefore decided 
that it was unnecessary to make any Statement in the 
Assembly upon this matter; deeming it better for India 
to Stand aside in order to allow those members of the 
British Empire who had not yet committed themselves 
to any specific opinion, an opportunity of making their 

position clear. The other question which 
aavery assumed a certain prominence was that of 
Slavery. The draft Convention put forward by Lord 
Cecil with the support of His Majesty’s Government 
took its origin from the report of the Temporary 
Commission on Slavery appointed by the League of 
Nations. As a result of the information there collected, 
it became clear that both the slave trade and slavery, in 
their cruder forms, Still exist in certain parts of the world. 
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Accordingly, it was proposed to invite the Powers to 
sign a Convention intended to facilitate the elimination 
of the evil. From the Standpoint of India the wording of 

the Convention seemed unobjectionable; 

Government 

of India telegraph signified their agreement to 

the draft, with the reservation that they 
should not be expeded to embark on the conquest of 
unexplored trads inhabited by primitive aboriginals 
amongSt whom slavery or p radices akin to slavery 
might be believed to exist. Failing the possibility of 
inserting a definite provision on these lines, the Govern¬ 
ment of India desired to reserve the right to exclude 
from the operation of the Convention areas not under 
their dired ministration. Upon considering the matter, 
we determined to arrange a meeting with Lord Cecil 
in order to secure the insertion of the clause desired by 
the Government of India. I shall refer to the subsequent 
history of this question when I come to deal with those 
items on the agenda of the Sixth Assembly with which 
India was immediately concerned. 

I may mention that we adopted the pradice of 

holding frequent meetings of the Indian 
Delegation whenever difficult points were 
encountered in the course of our work. 
This plan was indeed necessary, owing to 
the fad:, to which I have already alluded, that the 
responsibility for dealing with particular questions was 
definitely allotted to particular members of the dele¬ 
gation. By the device of frequent meetings, the whole 
delegation was enabled fo keep in touch with what was 
going on in the different committees; while any repre¬ 
sentative who found himself in doubt concerning the 
line to be taken upon any sudden development, was able 
to profit by the advice and assistance of his colleagues. 

The same plan was, in effed, adopted by the British 
Government. It was the pradice throughout the 
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Geneva Session to summon, sometimes at inconveniently 

short notice, the delegations of the various 
Meetings of countr [ es belonging to the British Com- 
the Empire momvealth The first of many of such Con- 
Delegation ferences wa$ held on 6 t h September. The 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, took the Chair. He imparted to us, under 
a pledge of extreme secrecy, an account of the progress 
of the Security Paft negotiations. It is unnecessary, 
even if it were desirable, to enter into details concerning 
the information imparted to us; but I may inform \ our 
Highnesses that I was much impressed by the frankness 
with which the moSt confidential negotiations of the 
British Government, even then in a very critical Stage, 
were imparted to the representatives of India and of the 
Dominions. Another point that impressed me was the 

fa ft that His Majesty’s Government 
Great Britain made no attempt to impose either their 
™ dthe policy or their conclusions upon the 

Dominions or upon India. 1 ne\ meiei) 
announced the line of procedure which seemed good 
to them, invited discussion, and appealed for co-opera¬ 
tion. Not infrequently, the attitude originally suggested 
by the British representatives was considerably modified 
as a result of the discussions which took place. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, agreement was arrived at; but where this 
was found impossible, there was no attempt to bring 
pressure to bear upon a country which desired to take 
its own line. On one occasion, in particular, the 
representatives of Great Britain, in deference to the 
protests of the Irish Free State, summoned a special 
meeting to dispel the impression that a phrase employed 
by Sir Cecil HurSt in explaining the attitude of Great 
Britain towards compulsory arbitration, might prejudice 
the freedom of other Governments of the Empire to 
take their own decision upon the matter. In general, 
as it seems to me, these Conferences of the Empire 
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Delegations were among the moSt instructive features 
of the work at Geneva. They enabled the representa¬ 
tives of the various Dominions to get to know one 
another, to appreciate each other’s point of view, and 
to make allowances for particular difficulties and 
individual considerations. They revealed to me in the 
clearest manner the innate Strength of the Empire, and 
the remarkable force exerted by those intangible bonds 
of sympathy and understanding which it is sometimes 
the fashion to decry. To observe the manner in which 
differences of policy, differences of outlook, and in some 
cases difference of interest, arose and were admitted 
without in the slightest degree interfering with the 
general harmony of the discussion, was, of itself, an 
education in the remarkable Strength and elasticity of 
the British Commonwealth. 


B. The Earlier Sessions of the Assembly 

The first ten days of the work of the League were occu¬ 
pied principally by Plenary Sessions of the Assembly. 

It was during this period that, what I 
Discussions in m ca n t ^ e atmosphere—an atmosphere 
the Assembly which j ) lave attempted to describe in a 

previous sedtion of this report—was finally clarified. 
I do not intend to inflidt upon Your Highnesses a 
laboured account of the speeches which were delivered, 
either on the opening day or in the course of the pro- 
tradted discussions on the Report of the Council and 
the Measures taken to execute the decisions of the 
previous Assembly. I will content myself by summariz¬ 
ing in the briefest possible manner the practical conse¬ 
quences ensuing therefrom. 

As I have already informed Your Highnesses, the 
French, British, and Belgian Governments were in 
substantial agreement in regard to the impracticable 
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nature of the Geneva Protocol and the desire to substi¬ 
tute for it the projed of a Security Pad. 
Th ® ^ ssembl y But the power, to which I have already 

Protocol alluded, of European public opinion, as 

transmitted and concentrated by the de¬ 
bates in the Assembly, proved sufficient, before very 
long, to modify substantially the attitude of France, and 
to a lesser extent, that of Belgium. The opening speech, 

delivered by M. Painleve, who had 

C T 1 * 1^ come from Paris for the purpose, was 
of Idealism , a feeler. He did not 


admit that the Protocol was dead, and bent his endeav¬ 
ours to the task of proving that the Security Pad was 
nothing but a means of putting its provisions into 
adion. His sentiments were enthusiastically applauded 
by the representatives of the smaller nations who 
comprise the bulk of the Assembly; and it became plain 
to an observer that there would be considerable diffi¬ 
culty in maintaining the non-possumus attitude in regard 
to ttte Protocol to which Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium were committed by mutual arrangement. This 
impression became confirmed as the days proceeded. 
Speaker after speaker lauded the Protocol, pronounced 
it alive and vigorous, reiterated his belief in the triple 
panacea of arbitration, security, and redudion of 
armaments. It was rare to find an orator who followed 


Mr. Chamberlain’s lead in advocating recourse to 
measures of a pradical charader. Idealism was the 
order of the day, and any attempt to demonstrate the 
prematureness of the Protocol, or the necessity for 
caution in its application, was either received with scant 
attention or ignored altogether. Finally the French 
gave way; and M. Paul Boncourt Stampeded the 
Assembly by a Startling oration, in which he contro¬ 
verted, almost point by point, the reasons put forward 
by Mr. AuSten Chamberlain as the justification for 
Great Britain’s inability to ratify the 1924 Protocol. 
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I would here remark that to those who would question 
. _ ... the reality of the influence exercised by 

Situation * ° the League of Nations, the spectacle of 

the Sixth Assembly mu$t be considered 
somewhat disconcerting. Only a few years ago, I am 
confident, it would have been impossible even to 
conceive the spectacle of a British Foreign Minister 
travelling to Switzerland for the purpose of publicly 
defending the policy of his Government againSt the 
criticisms, expressed or implied, of some fifty nations. 
Yet this was a&ually what happened. The impressive 
character of the spe&acle was, if anything, emphasized 
by the isolation in which Mr. Chamberlain found 
himself. Great Britain and her Dominions, almost 
alone among the nations represented in the Sixth 
Assembly of the League, definitely set her face against 
the prevailing wave of humanitarian sentiment, and, 
while professing her anxiety to leave no Stone unturned 
for the preservation of international peace and the 
abolition of aggressive war, announced her firm deter¬ 
mination to work for its ends by measures both limited 
in scope and pra&ical in application. 

The contrast between the attitude of Great Britain 
. and her Dominions, and that of the 

Ccmsequences ° tller countries represented in the Sixth 

Assembly upon the vital question or the 

Geneva Protocol of 1924, exercised, as I have already 
pointed out, a dominating influence upon the whole 
course of the session. Great Britain, whether from her 
superior appreciation of the a&ualities of present-day 
politics, or from her determination to pursue her own 
line, found herself thruSt into the position of opposing 
the dominating sentiment of the Assembly. She there¬ 
fore experienced in her turn, the unpleasant situation 
which had overtaken France during the first three 
years of the life of the League. Your Highnesses will 
perhaps recall that in the early days of the League’s 
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existence, France, secure in her unrivalled military 
power, adopted a Striftly non-possunm attitude towards 
many of the projefts put forward or endorsed by 
humanitarianiSt sentiment. As a result she loSt all her 
influence in the League. Since her opposition could 
virtually be taken for granted, it was scarcely considered. 
Since that time, France has learned wisdom; and even 
when she indulges in mental reservations, she never 
opposes the dominant sentiment of the Assembly. 
Mr. Chamberlain was now in the position which his 
French colleagues had previously occupied. As a 
result, Great Britain’s prestige in the League suffered 
seriously. It would perhaps have been more than 
human on the part of the French, if they had not availed 
themselves of the opportunity thus presented. The faft 
remains, that whether by accident or by design, they 
Stepped into the front rank of leadership in the Assembly. 
The prestige of France rose, while that of Britain 
declined; and Britain herself was obliged by circum¬ 
stances to assume the role of an obStruftive critic, while 
France figured as the Power of light and leading. 

It will be clear from the foregoing, that the course of 

events in the Assembly was responsible 
for inducing an atmosphere of considerable 
delicacy. Great Britain and her Dominions 
would in the normal course have found themselves 
obliged, in pursuance of the dilates of ordinary 
common sense, to adopt an attitude, either of criticism 
or of opposition to certain projefts which figured upon 
the agenda of the Assembly. Yet, for obvious reasons, 
it was undesirable for Great Britain to assume an 
attitude more obStruftive than that which had been 
forced upon her by circumstances. The faft that she 
was obliged, in the Assembly, to Stand forth as an 
opponent of the 1924 Protocol, compelled her to be 
extremely careful how she openly opposed other 
projefts, no matter how imprafticable they might be. 
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But since she could not give her adhesion to them, it 
became necessary to prevent them reaching the Stage 
of open discussion in the Assembly. This fadl gives 

the clue to the unique importance 
Unusual import- occu pi ec i i n the session of 1925 by the 

mittee Work work accomplished in the Committees 

of the Sixth Assembly. It was in these 
Committees that the wild-eyed enthusiasts found them¬ 
selves compelled to reckon with hard fa&s; in the 
Committees that amicable compromises were arranged 
and working harmony cemented without undesirable 
publicity; in the Committees that the burden of the 
work was carried through. In other words, throughout 
the Assembly session of 1925 the Committees a&ed as a 
Strainer for much of what might otherwise have clogged 
the machinery of the League. Owing to the circum¬ 
stances I have already described, it was only in Commit¬ 
tees that the representatives of the British Empire and 
of the countries belonging thereto, found themselves 
able to bring their criticisms to bear. Had these criti¬ 
cisms been reserved for the open Assembly, political 
consequences of a moSt undesirable kind might have 
ensued; but in the Committees it was possible so to 
manage matters, that an obje&ionable project, if not 
finally killed, emerged in an emasculated and harmless 
guise. If I may be here allowed to introduce the 

personal note, I will State frankly that 
I was so much convinced of this fa£l 
that I deliberately concentrated my efforts 
on the Committees side of the work. 
This line of a&ion, as I believe Your Highnesses will 
admit, was justified by its results. Two questions in 
particular, among the cases definitely assigned to me, 
threatened to involve, either dire&ly or indireally, 
implications of a very undesirable nature. It would 
have been open to me to reserve my views, and those 
of the Government of India, for the open Assembly; 
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Interest 


but the general atmosphere in which we worked seemed 
to indicate the desirability of setding these matters in 
Committee. As a result, I was able to secure all the 
concessions that were required; while avoiding, in the 
one case, the open discussion of social questions of a 
charader somewhat compromising to India; and in the 
other, the odium of opposing in public the views of a 
great and friendly Power. 

Although I have passed over in this brief fashion the 
work transaded by the Assembly during the 
Points of ten ^ays, there are one or two points to 

which I muSt dired the attention of Your 
Highnesses. The firSt is the fad that for the first time 
in the history of the League, a member of an Empire 
Delegation was eleded to the high office of President. 

Senator Dandurand of Canada, who was 
Eleftion of a p ut f orwa rd both by the British and the 

President ^ French Delegations, proved in almost 

every resped, an ideal President. He 
spoke French and English with equal facility; he was 
remarkably businesslike, and he conduded the work of 
the Assembly with the greatest expedition and despatch. 
I count myself fortunate that I enjoyed the pleasure of 
his friendship. I must, however, confess that the firSt 
ad of the newly eleded President was calculated to cause 
me a certain amount of personal embarrassment. He 

announced from theChair thatCommittec 
of work Utl ° n One (Constitutional and Legal), Corn- 
Necessitated mittce Two (Technical Organizations), 

and Committee Six (Political questions) 
would sit at the same time; while Committee Three 
(Armaments), Committee Four (Budget and Finance), 
and Committee Five (Social and General) would meet 
at another time. In consequence of this alteration, it was 
found necessary to revise the distribution of work among 
the Indian Delegates. Instead of being associated with 
Lord Willingdon on Committee Three, I found myself 
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sitting with him on Committee Six, while my place upon 
Committee Three was taken by Sir Edward Chamier. I 
Still remained the principal representative of the Indian 
Delegation upon Committee Five (Social and General) 
with my political secretary, Professor Rushbrook 
Williams, as my substitute. The sudden redistribution 
of work at the laSt minute might well have been moSt 
disconcerting, had it not been for the preliminary Study 
which I had already made of the agenda of Committee 
Five. In consequence of this I was free to give all my 
attention to the new questions coming before me as the 
result of my association with Lord Willingdon upon 
Committee Six. 


Lastly, I may perhaps be permitted to allude to the 
_ _ faCt that on the first day of the opening 

Single °f the Assembly, I had the honour to 
Committee 1 be ele&ed one of the eight members of 

the Committee for the Examination of 


the Credentials of Delegates. The other countries 
represented were Austria, China, Cuba, Liberia, Lithu¬ 
ania, Paraguay, and Roumania. Accordingly, in the 
afternoon of the same day, I proceeded to the Secre¬ 
tariat where, in conjun&ion with my new colleagues, I 
subje&ed the credentials of the various delegates to the 
graveSt scrutiny. • We ele&ed His Excellency Dr. 
Aristides De Agtlero Y Bethancourt (Cuba) as our 
chairman and rapporteur , and, thanks to his skill and 
experience, we transacted our business with expedition 
and were able to present our signed report, with the 
list of the nations duly credited to the League, to the 
Assembly that same afternoon. 

The Assembly continued its Plenary Sessions for 
some ten days. By the end of that period the agenda 
had been approved, and each particular item referred for 
examination and report to the appropriate Committee. 
The Plenary Sessions were then suspended until the 
laSt week of the League meeting; when the Assembly 
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was once more called together to register and endorse 
the results of the labours of its committees. 


C. Some Questions of Interest to India 

I now propose to deal very briefly, for the information 
of Your Highnesses, with certain questions which 
proved of particular interest to India. As I have 
already explained, these questions were transacted in 
1925 wholly within the boundary of the Committees 
or of the sub-committees; and we utilized the Assembly 
almost entirely as confirmatory machinery. 

1. Advisory Committee on Women and Children . . 

The first question with which I will deal concerns 
the work of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Women and Protection of Children. The developments 
under this head provide an interesting illustration of the 
care with which the operations of the League should be 
watched. There is an unavoidable tendency for any 
Committees set up by the League to augment their 
authority, to expand their agenda, and to increase their 
budget up to a point at which their activities threaten 
seriously to transgress the boundaries of the domestic 
affairs of particular nations. The Advisory Committee 

on the Traffic in Women and Protection 

ofFun&ions Children was originally constituted to 

deal only with the questions of moral 
offences against women, the regulation of licensed 
houses, and the consideration of reports from States 
which are parties to the White Slave Traffic Conven¬ 
tion of 1921. Now, at the Fifth Assembly, it was 
decided that the Committee should be enlarged and re¬ 
organized so as to deal with the question of the Pro¬ 
tection of Children. This development was welcomed 
by humanitarians in the League, but was looked upon 
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somewhat coldly by Great Britain, who feared that the 
Advisory Committee would trespass upon the work of 
the Health Organization and the International Labour 
Office. With some difficulty a resolution was passed in 
the Fifth Assembly recommending the Advisory 
Committee to concern itself with ascertaining the 
methods and collating the experience of various 
countries in promoting child welfare; with consultation 
and exchange of views between experts; and with 
international co-operation of a kind likely to assist the 
various Governments in dealing with problems of which 


it was seised. 

But despite this caution, the Committee pursued its 
own path; showed a disposition to Stray beyond the 
bounds of its brief; and proposed, in an elaborate 
programme of work for the forthcoming year, to deal 
with a large variety of matters. Among these may be 

mentioned the law relating to the Pro- 
te&ion of Life and Health of Children in 
Activities early infancy; the law relating to the 

Age of Consent and the Age of Marriage; 
the preparation of an International Convention to assist 
repatriation of foreign children; the question of child 
labour; the effect of family allowances on the moral 
and physical well-being of children; the effeft of the 
cinematograph on child development; the advisability 
of the training of children in their obligations to the 
opposite sex and in the hygiene of adolescence; the 
best methods of dealing with negle&ed and delinquent 
children; and the effe& of alcoholism in relation to 
children and young people. Now it is perfectly plain 
. . r upon careful consideration that, while 

the Indiarf r ° m u P on a number of these matters India 
Standpoint would welcome information derived 

from the experience of other countries, 
nevertheless, the projedl of colle&ing this information, 
of deducing conclusions therefrom, and of attempting to 
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formulate on the Strength of it certain International 
Conventions for signature by different Governments, 
was one to be regarded with considerable caution. 
Particularly was this the case in regard to such matters 
as the law concerning the Age of Consent and the Age 
of Marriage, in which India’s position was likely to be 
misinterpreted by Western-countries. I found that my 
misgivings upon this and a number of other points were 
reciprocated both by Great Britain and by other members 
of the British Empire. Accordingly, we determined to 

impress upon the Advisor}’ Committee 
°" £ 0urse the necessity for confining its activities 
0 10n to the work of documentation. We 

desired to prevent it from elaborating comparison 
between internal economies of different countries; and 
to in$tru& it to avoid formulating International Protocols 
which the Governments in widely different situations 
might find themselves compelled, by the forces of 
world opinion, to sign againSt their own better judge¬ 
ment. I was myself in favour of encouraging the 
Committee to pursue its researches regarding such 
matters as Child Welfare, the effeCI of the Cinemato¬ 
graph on Children, and the imparting of Biological 
information to young persons. 

Accordingly, in the session of the Fifth Committee, 

at which the report of the Advisory 

My Speech in Committee on the Traffic in Women and 
Committee F.ve Proteaion of children came up fot 

consideration, I delivered a speech along these lines. 
While approving of the beneficent work proposed by 
the Committee, I warned this body against the danger 
of overstepping its bounds, and interfering unduly with 
the domestic concerns of particular countries. The 
official summary of the speech, as published in the 
Journal of 16th September 1925, is as follows: 

“ The Maharaja of Patiala (India) thought that 
the programme put forward in the Report of the 
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Advisory Committee must appeal to all present. It 
should be recognized, however, that different nations 
had very divergent social and economic systems, and 
that all efforts mu St be made to avoid interference in 
purely domestic concerns. As an example, he cited 
the peculiar position of India with respedf to legisla¬ 
tion regarding the age of consent and marriage. 
India was doing her utmost to improve legislative 
position regarding these matters, but was subjeft to 
necessities of religion and tradition which made the 
problem one of peculiar difficulty. He thought the 
Commission should only collect information and not 
try to formulate general Conventions. He welcomed 
the proposal to Study measures relating to the pro¬ 
tection of early infancy, and referred to the practical 
interest of the Indian Government and certain 
provincial governments in this question. He further 
referred to the aCtive measures which were being 
taken by various voluntary organizations to improve 
the position in India as regard infant mortality.” 
[Applause,\ 

For the full text of my speech I may refer Your 
Highnesses to Appendix A of this present Report. 

In view of the somewhat sentimental atmosphere in 

which the deliberations of the League are 
Its Effcfts - conduced, it would have been difficult to 
make such a speech as this save in the comparative 
privacy of Committee. I muSt frankly confess, how¬ 
ever, that the attitude I had taken up, an attitude which 
I believed to be unpopular, but which I knew to be 
justified, received Strong support from the representa¬ 
tives of the British Empire, of Sweden, and of certain 
other countries. Every subsequent speaker, without 
exception, quoted some portion of my remarks. The 
Strong line I advocated undoubtedly came as somewhat 
of a shock to the sentimentalists who represented certain 
countries on Committee Five. What I may call the 
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Party of Reason determined to vote for a resolution 
put forward by the Duchess of Atholl, the British 
representative, which endeavoured to pin down the 
Advisory Committee to the limits of work as prescribed 
by the Assembly. On the other hand, the Party of 
Sentiment desired to endorse fully the new programme 
and to commend the extended a&ivities which the 
Committee had proposed for itself. Both resolutions 
were referred to Seleft Committee, with orders to report 
at an early date. 

Your Highnesses will readily understand my gratifi¬ 
cation when I inform you that the resolution as it 
emerged from Seleft Committee, and as it was approved 
by Committee Five, embodied the whole of the cautions 
and reservations which I had elaborated in my speech. 
This resolution was both harmless and salutary in charac¬ 
ter. All the countries of the British Empire could vote 
for it in the Assembly with a clear conscience. Yet, had 
it emerged from the Committee in another shape, we 
should all have found ourselves placed in the false 
position of opposing, in the open Assembly, the work 
of an institution which, however injudicious its pro¬ 
gramme, was admittedly labouring for the good of 
humanity. I am happy to add that I was personally 
thanked by members, both of the Indian and British 
Delegations, for having extricated the Empire from a 
position which might, in view of the prevalent atmos¬ 
phere at Geneva, have proved somewhat embarrassing. 
In which connexion, I may be permitted to refer to the 
letter printed as Appendix B. 


2 * Ihe Ciraolo Scheme. 

The second topic which required careful handling 
was Senator Ciraolo’s Scheme for an International 
Relief Union. Signor Ciraolo, President of the Italian 
Red Cross, proposed to the Council of the League in 
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1923 a scheme for the creation of an International 
organization for the purpose of assisting in the relief 
of people overcome by disasters. The Fourth Assembly 
resolved that the scheme should be communicated to 
the Governments concerned in the League and to the 
International Red Cross Associations. The result of 
their observations were communicated to the Fifth 
Assembly. The Fifth Assembly, after careful discussion, 

in which the British representatives ex- 
HiStory of p resse d their scepticism, regarding the 

1 c ro * e pratticability of the scheme, resolved that a 
committee should be constituted to report to the Sixth 
Assembly upon the following topics: what kinds of 
calamities the scheme would cover; what financial 
commitments would be involved; and what approximate 
contributions would be required from the participating 
Governments. 

Here, again, I would dire& the attention of Your 
Highnesses to the manner in which a committee or an 
institution set up by the League tends to Stray out¬ 
side the boundaries of its functions and to arrogate 
to itself powers which it should not legitimately exer¬ 
cise. The Comjnittee, instead of answering 
The Draft dearly the questions asked by the Fifth 
tatutes Assembly, proceeded to formulate an 

elaborate set of draft Statutes for the proposed Inter¬ 
national Relief Union, to which Governments and 
International Red Cross Societies were asked to 
belong. It was proposed that the countries agreeing to 
enter the Union should together raise a sum of £25,000 
as an initial capital; that a Governing Council should 
be appointed on which the contributory States and 
representatives of Red Cross Societies should sit; and 
that this Council or its Executive Committee should 
decide how the money contributed by Governments, or 
through private charity, to the Union should be applied 
to the objects contemplated under the terms of the 
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Statutes. Further, the draft Statutes proposed to define 
“ disasters ” as misfortunes and disturbances of a kind 
which affe& entire populations, when their consequence 
is such as to overwhelm the normal resources of a 
provident Government: or to produce upheavals of an 
exceptional chara&er in the Stricken countries. Remark¬ 
able to relate, the definition specifically excluded 
famines, floods, and epidemics, when these are of 
frequent occurrence; nor was it considered that wars 
and revolutions should fall within the definition of the 
Statute. Indeed, it was cynically remarked by more 
than one observer, that the only calamity contemplated 
as a suitable occasion for relief seemed to be either an 
eruption or an earthquake—both of which catastrophes 
were of particular importance to the country in which 
the scheme originated. 

In short, the whole project seemed to many persons 
fantastic. The obje&s of the scheme could quite well 
Defeats of have been met by endowing the Inter- 
the Scheme nat ional Red Cross with certain privileges 

as a corporate body, and empowering it to 
appeal for subscriptions from the general public 
towards the constitution of a fund for relieving 
catastrophes. Further, from the Standpoint of India, 
the project was open to definite obje&ion. Our 
country, as Your Highnesses are well aware, is par¬ 
ticularly exposed to the dangers of famine, epidemics, 
and floods. During the laSt thirty years the Govern¬ 
ment of British India alone has spent on an average 
£880,000 annually on preventive and remedial measures 
of various kinds. This does not take into account funds 
raised from non-official sources; or the expenditure 
devoted to the same task by the Rulers of Indian States. 
In the face of this enormous expenditure, the total 
resources contemplated by the Ciraolo Scheme were a 
mere bagatelle. Yet it was to this frivolous purpose that 
we were asked to devote funds urgently required for the 
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relief of our own people. Now, if the draft Statutes had 
been accepted by the Assembly, India would have been 
placed in this awkward position: either she would 
have found herself obliged to contribute resources 
which she could not spare to an objed which would 
not have benefited her, or she would have been com¬ 
pelled publicly to abstain from participation in a scheme 
likely to command the support of humanitarian senti¬ 
ment throughout the world. There was, moreover, a 

. further complication. The British Gov- 
ernment shared the views which I have 
pI ' n enunciated; but they discovered that the 
Italian Government was wholeheartedly committed to 
the Ciraolo Scheme. For reasons which will be suffi¬ 
ciently obvious to Your Highnesses, and need not again 
be enumerated, Great Britain was unwilling to oppose 
this impracticable projed in the open Assembly. It 
therefore became necessary to deal with it as effectively 
as possible in the committee Stage. 

A meeting of the various Empire Delegations was 

held on 9th September, in which I put 
ofAftion forward as Strongly as I could the point of 

view of India. We came to the conclusion 
that although the Ciraolo Scheme was undesirable and 
unworthy of support, at leaSt in its present form, open 
opposition to it, particularly in the Assembly, was not 
pradical politics. Accordingly, I determined to dired 
my endeavours towards securing such modification of 
the draft Statutes as might obviate the more objedion- 
able features of the projed; and towards procuring such 
delays as would render immediate adion impradicable. 

The scheme came up before the Second 
Committee on 19th September. Senator 
Ciraolo spoke eloquently in its favour, 
emphasizing the fad that he had laboured at his projed 
for many years, and had secured for it the approval of 
numerous humanitarian and learned societies. His 
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sentiments were generally applauded, and it seemed 
clear to me that the Committee as a whole was in danger 
of being swayed by them. 

Fortunately the Swedish delegate introduced a note 
of common sense into the discussion by Stating cate¬ 
gorically that while the Swedish Government aid not 
objedt to the draft proposals being transmitted for 
information to the various States members of the 


League, they were not willing that any immediate 
adlion should be taken before the financial obligations 
had been more definitely determined. A further im¬ 
portant point that was urged dealt with the danger 
leSt the proje&ed International Relief Union might, 
if successful, dry up the springs of private charity and 
would, under no circumstances, be able to make a 


sufficient appeal to public benevolence to raise funds 
for hypothetical catastrophes which had not yet oc¬ 
curred. At this point I spoke myself. While ex- 

pressing sympathy with the objedfs of the 
y nter " scheme, 1 demonstrated that the means 

proposed were not calculated to secure 
them. I invited the Committee to notice that the draft 


proposals excluded the very catastrophes from which 
India moSt suffered; that the funds it was proposed to 
raise was a mere bagatelle in view of the enormous sums 
already spent on protedfive and relief measures in India; 
and that my country could not be expedled to divert 
from pressing and necessary objedls funds already ear¬ 
marked for the purpose of humanitarian relief. 

The official summary of the speech, as it appeared in 
the Journal of 20th September 1925, is as follows: 


“The Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala (India) appreciated 
the lofty ideal aimed at in the scheme of Senator 
Ciraolo. He did not think, however, that it would 
be possible to put it into pradtice. Epidemics, floods, 
and periodical famines were evils excluded from the 
adtion of the proposed Union, but in his view such 
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evils should be described as calamities. If, however, 
they were included in the scheme, the financial burden 
would be enormous, judging from the important 
sums India had to spend each year to meet such 
disasters.” \Applause.\ 

The full text of my speech will be found in Appendix 
C of this Report. 

There was no doubt that my point of view proved 

disconcerting to many sentimentalists on 
Reception of thg Committee . I was warmly applauded 

my lews by a number of delegates who had been 
plainly alarmed leSt the Committee should be Stampeded, 
partly by humanitarian sentiment and partly by fear of 
offending the Italian Government, into endorsing a 
scheme which at least in its present form was certainly 

useless and possibly obnoxious. 

That I was justified in assuming the attitude I have 
explained became amply apparent when the delegate of 
Lithuania put forward a preposterous suggestion that 
the scheme might be so extended as to insure the con¬ 
tributing countries against the risk of aggressive warfare. 

Such a proposal was the very redurfio 
The Difficulty a ^ surc j u/;j G f the whole project; and 

verte soon produced a rea&ion in favour of 

common sense. In the event, as Your Highnesses can 
well imagine, I was happy to find that my criticisms, 
coupled with those of several other delegates, proved 
completely effective. After the discussion had lasted 
for a couple of days, a compromise resolution was 
framed which, whilst saving the face of the Italian 
Government and sparing the feelings of Senator 
Ciraolo, amounted merely to a shelving of the whole 

matter. . . 

This resolution, which was prepared for submission 

to the Assembly, carefully refrained from expressing 
any approval of the draft Statutes. It sent the whole 
scheme back to the preparatory committee in order 
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that the criticisms, to which the Statutes had been 
The subje&ed, might be taken note of; and 

Compromise direfted that the Statutes, when revised, 

should be sent to the various Governments 
whether members or not of the League, for their formal 
consideration Finally, it conveyed a rider that the 
International Relief Union, if constituted at all, should 
be constituted by special arrangements between various 
Governments. To this resolution there was no 

on an Y side. All those States which had 

found 1 $ ^ Wkh ) uStifiable apprehension 

n m V T, ab ' e su PP° rt this emasculated 

version of it. Thus, while Great Britain and India 

Our Gains had es eaped the necessity of opposing in 
therefrom °Pe. n Assembly a favoured projeft of the 

Italian Government, we had been aKlp 

dves S from U lir° r d ^ Committee > to secure our^ 
fortunatc as o U r conse <l u ences. I was so 

rcpSadves of ^ 1Ve Walm con g ratulad ons from 
wfthout tl e Fmn l Countries » both within and 

b “" printed as Appendix ^ h “ 


3- Opium . 

™ «!»„ .o 

Highnesses how very difficult anTd v™ rem,nd Your 

certain traditionaf way ^“pfon of opium in 

3 ^ hanks ver >' largely to the 
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influence of American sentiment, there has, for the laft 
few years, been a very definite endeavour on the part of 

humanitarian sentiment to secure that thecu tivation o 

opium should be rcftnfted to what the Weft is pleased 

to regard as purely medical and scientific purposes 
to regard Representatives on the League of 

Indian vmus Nations have conftantly laboured to 
Western V.ews ^ upon W eftern opinion the tatt 

that we in India, do not abuse opium as alcohol is 

abused in Europe; that we regard it ap family 

and that it is among the moft valuable of the fc “ 

restoratives in our household pharmacopoeia. The ta^ 

has further been emphasized that the growl g P , 

l ,1,= striaea of * 

the regulation of the export licence ^ ™* hose 
impossible for Indian opium to reach a “ u W the 
Government desires to exclude h.^But despite^ j 

endeavours of our representatives Na wana- 

desire to pay special tribute to His Highnes 

gar—the faff remains that the positionof “^“Ved. 

regard to opium is Still, to a large exten , point 

h I noticed, nevertheless, that our P 

Signs of Better of vlew j s n ow receiving incr 
Understanding sympathy an d support; and11 W j 

particularly touched by the offers o e p ^ mQn g 
received from certain European co g ou mania, 

these I may mention especially Italy position, 

who, being themselves in a wholly imp P 
have become convinced, by close support, 

urged by India in regard to opium is worth) ° re dupon 

Two diStinft items conccrnmg op um fi^ d P^ 

the agenda of the Sixth Assemmy 
Items on the fif5l was the consideration of the rep 

AgCnda of the Advisory Committee on Tram 

in Opium and other dangerous drugs and tn 
a specific recommendation of the Second Opiun 
Conference—whose conclusions had alrea ) 
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cepted by India—that a Commission should be sent 
to certain opium producing countries with the obi eft 
of investigating how beSt the financial and economic 
questions arising from the limitation of produftion 
might be solved. It had been categorically laid down 
that such a Commission should be despatched only on the 
request of the Government concerned. Hence, in neither 
of the items was India diredlly involved* It was, how- 
ever > obviously necessary that her representatives 
should hold a watching brief, and should follow the 
discussion with the utmost attention. For India has 
put forward her views on the opium question with 
such frankness, that she has become the obieft of much 
misdirected criticism on the part of the extreme humani¬ 
tarian element represented in the League. Hence, 

I hold a watch- whl ! e 1 did not propose to intervene 
ing brief ln die discussion unless such a course 

appeared inevitable, I was fully pre¬ 
pared to correft promptly and effeftively any inuendos 
or accusations which might be conveyed against my 
country in the course of the debates. So far as the first 

of A 7 ° S T aS concerned . there seemed little risk 
of attack; since the rapporteur had prepared a harmless 

resolution which merely endorsed the suggestions of the 
mSrSPwfifith ln re " ard to the suppression of 

illicit traffic. With these suggestions India was in entire 
. greement, and no trouble seemed likelv to arise. But 
> far as the second item was concerned, the Indian 

criticism should 

Anticipations e ,r ^ e d against the Indian Govern- 
Of Trouble ™ ent its failure to address to the 

c OTtrol 
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from outside. The situation was somewhat complicated 
by the attitude of the Persian representative, who was 
moSt anxious that the Commission should be sent to his 
country with the least possible delay. I understand that 
one reason underlying his anxiety was an expectation 
that America might be moved by humanitarian senti¬ 
ment to assist the Persian Government in its financial 
difficulties. 

Owing to a certain lack of business aptitude on the 
part of the aCting chairman of Committee Five, the 
discussion showed a tendency to wander from one item 
to another. There was a brisk passage of arms between 

Lord Cecil, the representative of Great 
Britain, and the representative of Persia. 
Lord Cecil made a direCt attack upon the 
Persian Government for its failure to 
suppress illicit traffic in the Gulf, Stating that until he 
received some assurance that the Persian authorities 
were willing to adopt the ordinary pra&ices in force 
in other civilized countries for restricting illicit opium 
traffic, he could not admit that Persia had any claim to 
the visit of the Commission. The Persian representa¬ 
tive, Prince Arfa, who displayed throughout the utmost 
skill and adroitness, readily admitted the truth of Lord 
Cecil’s complaints; but announced that it was beyond 
the power of the Persian Government to put matters 
on a more satisfactory footing until such time as 
Persia should have received the expert advice of the 
proposed commission as to the beSt methods of re¬ 
stricting the cultivation of the poppy. Eventually, 

on receiving Prince Arfa’s assurance that 
Persia gets hj mse jf WO uld urge upon his Govern- 

er ° m ment the necessity of taking Steps to regu¬ 
late the export traffic. Lord Cecil agreed 
not to oppose the despatch of the Commission. The 
Fifth Committee thereupon agreed to frame a resolu¬ 
tion proposing the immediate despatch of the Com- 


mission 
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mission to Persia. The Persian representative had now 
attained his objeft, and there seemed little likelihood 
of further trouble. But on the next day, in reply 

to certain of the criticisms brought against 
Persia s accusa- hi s country by previous speakers. Prince 
tion against Arfa accused the Government of India 

India promptly r . . . 

rebutted or permitting opium to be exported to 

Persia for the purpose of re-export. 
I was attending another Committee on that day; but my 
substitute. Professor Rushbrook Williams, was taking 
my place on Committee Five. He promptly accepted 
the challenge flung down by the Persian representative, 
and was successful in securing a virtual withdrawal of 
the accusation on the spot. The only other interesting 

item of the wide-ranging discussion upon the 
ina opium question was the attitude adopted by 
the representative of China. He Stated that he had the 
inStru&ions of his Government to protest moSt em¬ 
phatically againSt the allegations contained in the 
reports of the International Conferences on opium and 
dangerous drugs held at Geneva in 1924 and 1925. But 
as he was unable to give any official figure as to opium 
production in China in substitution for the figure of 
which he complained, his protest carried comparatively 
little weight. 

In view of the faCt that two long days of detailed 
discussion passed off with only one single reference 
to Indian opium and to the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I consider that the course of pro¬ 
ceedings muSt be deemed satisfactory. 


4. Slavery . 

Fourth among the items with which the Indian 
Delegation found itself obliged to deal came the import¬ 
ant question of slavery. I have already informed Your 
Highnesses that as a result of the report of theTemporary 
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Slavery Commission, Lord Cecil had secured die per¬ 
mission of the British Government to bring forward in 
the Sixth Assembly a draft convention on Slavery. 

, The Government of India, as I have 

Position” 6 ™ S re ta te d elsewhere, had agreed to accept 

this draft provided that their undertak¬ 
ings thereunder would not involve any obligations to 
embark on the conquest of unexplored or barely 
explored regions in which slavery or practices akin to 
slavery are believed Still to exist. They pressed to have 
some proviso on these lines embodied in a separate 
general article, so that India might accede without 
reservation to the draft convention. As an alternative 
they suggested the inclusion in article 7 of some such 
phrase as “ areas not under their dirett administration ” 
which would enable them to safeguard themselves on 
that point. As a result of preliminary discussion between 

members of the Indian Delegation, it 

Lord^ecil U was arran g e d that Lord Cecil should meet 

us on 7th September in order that the 
alternatives mentioned by the Government of India 
should be discussed. We came to the conclusion that 
there would be great difficulties in drafting any phrase 
for inclusion in the convention which would express 
the first alternative. On the other hand we thought that 
the plan of introducing the suggested phrase in article 7 
would possess the double advantage of excluding from 
the scope of the convention areas under the control of 
Indian Princes, and also areas within British India not 
yet effe&ively administered. To this Lord Cecil frankly 
agreed; and the suggested addition was incorporated in 
the text of the draft convention. 

I must confess that the members of the Indian Delega- 
Q ur tion regarded the proposed convention on 

Misgivings Slavery with some misgivings. The part 

played in the domestic economy both of 
British India and of the Indian States by pra&ices of 
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long Standing, which might appear to the eye of an 
ignorant observer as akin either to forced labour or to 
predial sendee, is too obvious to need emphasis. Both 
Lord Willingdon and myself were convinced that if 
there should be a protra&ed discussion upon the draft 
convention; and if idealists more sanguine than wise 
were to suggest amendments with the objeft of render¬ 
ing its provisions more drastic, both the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the Indian Princes might be placed in an 
extremely awkward position. Our fears proved eventu¬ 
ally to be thoroughly justified. Once more I would 
emphasize to Your Highnesses the difficulties experi¬ 
enced by the representatives of India in making clear 
to Western eyes many of the pra&ices and institutions 
which have been evolved in the course of centuries by 
our characteristic civilization. At Geneva the ignorance 
of India is so deep, the difficulty of imagining conditions 
differing from those of the individualistic civilization 
of the WeSt is so profound, that the attitude of an Indian 
representative is susceptible of grave misinterpretation. 
The further difficulty frequently arises that the Govern¬ 
ments both of Great Britain and of India are constitu¬ 
tionally reluCIant to set their hands to obligations which 
they cannot carry out both in the spirit and in the letter. 
No such scruples restrain certain of the smaller Powers, 
who will cheerfully engage themselves to undertakings 
which, if literally interpreted, are utterly beyond their 
capacity to execute. 

The draft convention on Slavery was considered in 
Committee Six, upon which Lord Willingdon was India’s 
principal representative. But as he and I worked in the 
closest collaboration, I was in a position, through him, 

to exercise considerable influence upon 

Reception of 
the Draft 
Convention 

formidable vested interests would quickly be roused 
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to hostility. Indeed, on the very first day, the Delegate 
of Portugal proposed to refer the draft convention to an 
international conference which should be summoned 
ad hoc. To those who were interested in the success of 
the convention, this proposal seemed a mere delaying 
motion, and it was hotly opposed. But as there seemed 
very little prospeft of arriving at an agreement on the 
text of particular articles in t le full Committee, it was 
agreed to refer the convention to a drafting committee. 
Upon this committee also India was represented by 
Lord Willingdon. Unfortunately, at a very early Stage 

Progress in in the Breedings, Lord Willingdon was 
the Sub- unable to prevent the exclusion from the 
Committee draft convention of the phrase which the 

Government of India desired to insert; 
and the drafting committee, under the influence of 
humanitarian sentiment, showed signs of desiring to 
frame far more extensive provisions than had been 
originally contemplated. 

The difficulties in which the Government of India 
found themselves were Strenuously urged by Lord 
Willingdon; and he took pains to emphasize the 
Steps already being taken for the suppression of 
slavery in those remote diStri&s where it Still ob¬ 
tained. But the task of securing the inclusion in the 

A Delicate new c ^ ra ^ t conven tion of provisions which 

Situation would enable the Government of India, 

while accepting the convention generally, 
to declare that their adhesion should not be binding 
upon certain territories, was beyond the power of Lord 
Willingdon. The situation thus became delicate. For 
political reasons it was obviously undesirable that the 
territories of the Indian Princes should be specifically 
mentioned as excluded from the scope of the conven¬ 
tion ; and yet, quite apart from the question as to whether 
or not institutions akin to forced labour and predial 
servitude exist in certain of the remoter areas under the 
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jurisdiction of Your Highnesses, it would have been 
quite impossible, considering the relations between the 
Indian States and the Government of British India, for 
the latter authority to have taken upon themselves the 
responsibility of enforcing the provisions of the 
convention upon Indian State territories, over whose 
domestic concerns they have no control. Eventually, 

a form of words was devised to enable 
A Satisfactory an y Q £ t ^ e contracting parties to declare 
Formu a t ^ at i ts ratification was not binding as 

regards the enforcement of certain provisions of the 
convention, either upon the whole or any of the terri¬ 
tories placed under its “ sovereignty, jurisdiction, or 
protection.” This formula was, we were assured by our 
legal advisers, sufficient to safeguard the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in the desired direction. The question of com¬ 
pulsory or forced labour also assumed a 

Labour certain prominence; and this again seemed 

likely to cause embarrassment. But the 
acceptance of the principle that compulsory or forced 
labour should be admissible for public purposes, also 
secured that the peculiar conditions of India should 
not be subjeCt to arbitrary interference from well- 
meaning but ill-informed humanitarianiSts in other 
countries. The matter is one, of course, which concerns 
many Powers, besides Great Britain; and it was found 
utterly impossible entirely to prohibit compulsory or 
forced labour for other than public purposes. The 
convention, as it finally emerged from the drafting 
committee, hedged round this matter with certain 
safeguards, Stating that forced or compulsory labour for 
other than public purposes muSt be considered as of 
exceptional character; muSt always entail adequate 
remuneration; and muSt not involve the removal of the 
labourers from the usual place of their residence. In 
general, I shared the opinion, common to other mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Delegation, that the new draft 
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convention was unobjectionable from the point of view 

View of B ut the whole matter was 

the Indian obviously so difficult and so delicate, that 
Delegation we welcomed a suggestion emanating, in 

the firSt instance, from the French. Gov¬ 
ernment, that the text of the proposed convention 
should be circulated to the members of the League and 
to certain other States for their observations. The new 
Conclusion draft convention thus represents at beSt 

• • rnere ^ a set Proposals, which will be 
subject to criticism and modification by the Government 

receiving them. I have therefore no reason to think 
that the interests of India Stand in any danger of being 
* or jeopardized by the work done in the 
Sixth Assembly upon this most delicate matter. 


5. The Health Organisation. 

The next question with which the Indian representa¬ 
tives were called upon to deal was that of the Inter¬ 
national Health Organization. I will not infliCI upon 
Your Highnesses an account of the difficulty which has 
arisen in the course of the laSt two years through the 
overlap occurring between the Health Organization 
of the League and the International Committee of 
Health with its seat in Paris. Upon the latter body 
India is permanently represented; but despite the fa& 
that we contribute one anna in every rupee which the 
League spends, we have no representative at present on 
the Health Organization. There is the further difficulty 
that the annual programme of the Health Organization 
does not appear in public until a time which is too late 
for the Government of India to give their representa¬ 
tives explicit instructions as to the attitude which they 
are to adopt. 

From many points of view the Health Organization, 
which is one of the largest spending departments of 
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the League of Nations, is unsatisfactory to India. We 
India’s feel we ^ iave 110 control over its aCtiv- 

Criticisms ' ltlcs > an< ^ t ^' iat we benefit comparatively 

little from the sums which it disburses. 


The Indian representatives at the Sixth Session of the 
Assembly had hoped for the support of Great Britain 
in various criticisms which they were projecting upon 
the programme and methods of the Health Organization. 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, in particular, made Strong repre¬ 
sentations on the question of policy. He deprecated 
the tendency of the Health Organization to confine its 
attention to Western countries. He gave reasons for 
his belief that certain countries not belonging to the 
League of Nations had profited considerably from the 
work of the Health Organization, while escaping all 
share of the expenditure involved. He expressed the 
satisfaction of the Government of India at the establish¬ 


ment of an Epidemiological Information Office in 
Their Singapore; but he advised the Health 

Influence Organization to be content with a more 

modeSt programme and to aim at the con¬ 
centration, rather than at the dispersal, of its energies. 
This criticism was in a large degree effective, at least 
in so far that a definite promise was secured that no 
supplementary estimates would be put forward by the 
Health Organization during the ensuing year. But the 
British Delegation did not fulfil their promise to ask 
for a reduction in the Health Organization budget; and, 
deprived of their support, Sir Atul Chatterjee was 
unable to effeCt all that he had hoped. Regarding one 

of the main points with which the Govern- 
Rcsults ment of India were concerned, namely, the 

necessity of publishing at an earlier date 
the supplementary report of the Medical Director, in 
order that countries such as India might obtain the 
opinion of their technical advisers in time to issue 
instructions to their delegates of the Assembly, we were 
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indeed successful in securing our own way. Further, 
as a result of informal conferences, the draft resolution, 
proposed for the acceptance of the Assembly, abstained 
from commending in terms too enthusiastic the work 
of the Health Organization and the programme laid 
down for the ensuing year. In the same resolution, 
the Health Organization was on various points 
cautioned from undertaking new work except within 
the limits of the estimates proposed for the year 1926. 
On the whole, I regard the results achieved by the 
Indian Delegation as satisfa&ory. Marked attention was 
paid to their criticisms, and they have succeeded in pre¬ 
venting the Health Organization from extending unduly 
a programme to the coSt of which India contributes 
substantially, but from which she receives compara¬ 
tively little benefit. But I cannot conceal from Your 

Highnesses the fa£t that the attitude 
India s Stand taken up by the Indian representatives 

np pu ar was suc h as to expose them to a con¬ 

siderable degree of unpopularity. Many States members 
of the League, whose contribution is negligible as 
compared with that of India, vie with each other in 
proposing new work for the Health Organization, 
involving an expenditure which places upon them very 
small financial responsibility. But I am happy to say 
that so far as the Great Powers are concerned, the 


majority admitted that both force and justice were 
present in the criticisms levied against the present ad¬ 
ministration of the Health Organization by the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Delegation. Now that a proper 
liaison between the Health Organization and the Inter¬ 
national Committee of Paris is in a fair way to be 
secured, and that the importance of extending the 
aftivities of the former to the EaSt has been em¬ 
phasized, India may regard without dissatisfa&ion the 
enthusiasm with which this branch of the League’s 
a&ivities is being conduced. 
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6. Allocation. 

So far as the question of allocation is concerned, there 
is little to be said. It will not escape the notice of Your 
Highnesses that during the preceding sessions of the 
Assembly, the representatives of India have been 
compelled to protest at the high figure at which the 
contribution borne by India has been assessed. I was 
informed that in many respeCts the Indian representa¬ 
tives have not helped their case by the pointed contrast 
which they have drawn between the considerable 
financial support which India offers to the League and 
the absence of tangible benefits which she has derived 
therefrom. During the Sixth Session of the Assembly 
r . . . f I was Struck by the frequency of the 
Indians" 1 ° assertion, by the delegates of other 
Attitude nations, that the representatives of India 

consider the items which come under 


their notice from a Standpoint exclusively national. 
I do not endorse this criticism, nor do I rejeCt it. I 
merely draw Your Highnesses’ attention to the faCt 
that it is very general. Obviously, we cannot ignore 
the national aspeCt of questions which come up for 
consideration. But I venture to suggest that we could 
win for our country a greater prestige with the League 
of Nations if our instructions were so framed as to 


permit us to adopt, at any rate upon certain questions, 
a wider outlook. These considerations apply with 
particular force to the question of India’s contribution 
to the League. We have protested for years that we 
were over-assessed; and the protests, I am bound 
to say, while well based, have not contributed to our 
influence. Now that the scale of contributions has been 
modified in a direction more favourable to India, I feel 
it would be wiser if we were to accept without protest 
the rate at which we have been assessed. The faCt that 
the new rate is based upon National budgets, upon 
expenditure and not upon revenue, and that allowance 
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is made therein for produ&ive expenditure, seems to 
provide adequate guarantees against unjuSt treatment. 
In the Indian Delegation, we came to the conclusion, 
after full discussion, that there was, in effeft, no Strong 
arguments for opposing the rate at which it is proposed 
to assess India for the next three years. 


7. Indians in the Secretariat . 

The question of the representation of India upon the 
Secretariat of the League is one which has lately 
aroused considerable feeling. In the meetings of the 
Finance Committee, upon which the Indian Delegation 
was represented by Sir Atul Chatterjec, several inter¬ 
esting discussions arose. The Indian representative 

pointed out that in proportion to her 
Ureed ^ importance, and the magnitude of her 
g contribution to the League’s finances, 

India was more poorly represented upon the permanent 
Stall' of the Secretariat than any other country. He 
Stated, moreover, that there was no dearth of qualified 
candidates: and that it would not be necessary to rely 
on India alone as a source of recruitment, since at the 
present moment there were many Indians suitable for 
permanent appointments in the Secretariat in Europe 
and in Great Britain. 

On the other hand Sir Eric Drummond,the Secretary- 
General, gave assurances that he was doing his utmost 
to provide for the proper representation of all States 
of the League. His difficulty was, he said, that a system 
of representation according to the amount of the con¬ 
tribution paid by each State to the League, would be 
quite impra&icable. There were only some 70 or 80 

posts to fill, while there were some 900 units 
result Sma expenditure to allocate. The general 

sentiment of the Committee was unquestion¬ 
ably in favour of Sir Eric Drummond; indeed, the 
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Future 

Aftion 


Japanese delegate deprecated further pursuance of 
the matter. The result of the debate showed that it 
is quite useless to make a special appeal for Indian 

representation on the Secretariat at a 
public meeting of the Committee; and it 
was the general opinion of the Indian 
Delegation that the be$t way to obtain further repre¬ 
sentation for India upon the Secretariat of the League 
was by recourse to private conversations with the 
authorities. This line of a&ion has, in point of faft, 
been pursued, and Sir Eric Drummond has given the 
assurance that he will do his beSt to see that Indian 
grievances in this matter are met so far as may be 
possible. 


8. Refugee Work. 

Among matters of less immediate interest to India, 
if of great interest to humanity in general, muSt be 
counted the work which the League has done in 
connexion with the settlement of refugees. The Fifth 
Assembly of the League of Nations had recommended 
that the International Labour Office should continue 
the work of the High Commissioner for the prote&ion 
and assistance of Russian and Armenian refugees, and 
it voted a credit of 203,000 francs for the administrative 
expenses in this connexion. A census of refugees was 

taken, which led to the conclusion that 
oft^Ie die number of Russian refugees at present 

Problem amounts to more than 1,000,000, of 

whom about 200,000 are unemployed or 
in casual employment. There are, in addition, some 
thousands of unemployed Armenian refugees, including 
approximately 23,000 in Greece, who, according to the 
Statement of the Greek Delegation, cannot be absorbed 
in the economic life of the country. These figures 
give some idea of the importance of the question: but 
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it may be pointed out that in the la$t seven months 
alone, the refugee sendee of the League of Nations has 
successfully settled 18,000 refugees into normal con¬ 
ditions. The refugee questions, already difficult because 
of the extremely complex problems to which they give 
rise, have been of late aggravated by the extremely 
critical State of unemployment in several European 
countries. Fortunately, the Governments of some 


Fresh 

Avenues 


South American States have expressed the 
desire to have elements of European 
nationalities introduced into their terri¬ 


tories; and the League was asked to consider at the 
Sixth Session of the Assembly the prospers of extend¬ 
ing the refugee sendees by the establishment of two 
additional agencies in South America. This was 
ultimately agreed upon, and an additional sum of 
100,000 Swiss francs was voted for the purpose. At 
the same time, the Assembly, while recognizing that the 
refugee service muSt be counted as an entirely temporary 
organization, included in the budget of the International 
Labour Office the sum of 303,000 Swiss francs for its 


continuance. So far as this project is concerned, the 
representatives of India could express nothing but 
approval. The work of the refugee service of the 
, League is obviously necessary. But 

Settlement in ™ oth « projeft of an entirely different 

Erivan character came before us for considera¬ 


tion. This was the scheme, favoured by 
Dr. Nansen, for the setdement of 15,000 Armenian 
refugees in the Soviet Republic of Erivan. Dr. Nansen 
and certain experts, after conducting a survey of the 
local conditions, had determined to ask the League 
either to raise or to assist in raising the funds necessary 
for carrying out this settlement. The Fifth Committee 


examined the project with great care. From the 
economic aspeCt the scheme seemed sound enough. 
The land was good; the possibility of successfully 
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carrying out irrigation work seemed thoroughly estab¬ 
lished. On the other hand, I felt myself that the assur¬ 
ances which Dr. Nansen had received from the Armenian 
Government were almost worthless, since they did not 
carry the imprimatur of the Soviet Government of Mos¬ 
cow. I therefore employed my influence with the Fifth 

Committee for the purpose of pointing 
My Attitude out the political dangers of the scheme. 

I think I can claim with justice that a 
considerable effeft was produced, more especially when 
my representations were endorsed not only by other 
members of the Empire Delegations, but also by the 
representatives of certain Balkan countries. We felt, 
in effeft, that until some satisfaftory guarantee had been 
received from the Soviet Government, it was impossible 
for the League to associate itself a&ively with a projeft 
of this description, which would place thousands of 
helpless persons at the mercy of a Government whose 
intentions towards them were problematical in the 
extreme. Dr. Nansen pleaded earnestly for the immedi¬ 
ate endorsement of the scheme, but I am glad to say 
that considerations of prudence proved at laSt effe&ivc. 

Eventually, a resolution was prepared 
Its Result inviting the Council of the League to 

appoint five Commissioners to examine the 
technical possibility of the undertaking; to exchange 
views with theGovernments concerned; and to propose, 
in the event of a favourable finding, the initiation of the 
necessary measures. For this purpose a small expendi¬ 
ture was entered in the budget of 1926. 

I have now described briefly the more important 
of the topics which were dealt with in the various 

Closing Committees. I think it unnecessary to tres- 
Remarks pass further upon the attention of Your 

Highnesses by enumerating the other mat¬ 
ters which came before the Committees of the Sixth 
session of the Assembly of the League of Nations. The 
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information which I have had the honour to transmit 
is merely intended to acquaint Your Highnesses with 
the general nature of the work which I, as a member 
of the Indian Delegation, and as a representative of the 
Order of Princes, found myself obliged to undertake 
on these Committees. I will therefore avail myself of 
this opportunity of referring those of Your Highnesses 
who have the time and inclination to pursue in greater 
detail either the matters which I have outlined, or 
those questions which considerations of space have 
compel ed me to omit, to the Official Report of the 
Indian Delegation, which will, I truSt, be shortly avail¬ 
able. 


D. Later Sessions of the Assembly. 


With the conclusion of the work of the various 
Committees, the Assembly resumed its daily sittings, 
but I will terminate this brief summary with the remark 
that the later Plenary Sessions of the Assembly were 
unimportant in chara&er. The business transa&ed was 
confined to the endorsement, and registration, of the 
various resolutions prepared by the Committees. In 
my judgement, the even tenor of the transactions in the 
Plenary Sessions is itself the beSt testimony, both to the 
importance of the work performed by the Committees, 
and to the thoroughness with which that work was 


accomplished. 

So smoothly went the course of business, that 

President Dandurand found it possible 
End of the to bring the deliberations of the Assembly 

Assembly to a c ^ ose on Saturday, 26th September. 

In common with many of the other 
delegates, I gladly embraced the opportunity of leaving 
Geneva that same evening. The work which falls to 
the lot of a representative upon the League of Nations 
is hard, continuous, and exaCfing. Ever}' day, sessions, 
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either of Committees or of the Assembly, claim one 
from ten in the morning until eight at night. In 
addition, the duty of reading documents, of keeping 
oneself abreast of the work, of attending conferences of 
various descriptions, occupies a large amount of time. 

. Asa consequence of the small size of the 

Indian° n Indian Delegation—a point upon which 

Delegates I touch at greater length in my oral 

Report to Your Highnesses—the Strain 
to which each individual member of the Delegation is 
exposed becomes very considerable. This is, of course, 
a small matter. But what is more serious, is the fatt 
that the time of the Indian Delegates is so fully occupied, 
that they have little opportunity of employing their 
personal influence, privately and unofficially, to secure 
the prevalence of their views in influential quarters, to 
gain adherents and to conciliate adversaries. 

An Indian Prince has, indeed, certain advantages 

which do not fall to the lot of his col- 
Side S ° Cial leagues on the Delegation. I was fortun¬ 
ate enough to be able to entertain, 
separately and informally, each important Foreign 
Delegation either to luncheon or to dinner. I endeav¬ 
oured to employ to the beSt advantage the opportunities 
which thus presented themselves: and I believe I can 
say that many of my gueSts obtained a more juSt 
impression, after our informal talks, of the problems 
of present day India, than they could have derived 
from other means at their disposal. I also found it 
possible to cultivate cordial personal relations with 
those Statesmen, foreign as well as British, with whom I 
was brought into official contact. The friendly dis¬ 
cussion of difficulties, and the frank exchange of view¬ 
points, unquestionably facilitated, in an important 
degree, the discharge of the responsibilities with which 
I had been entrusted. 
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Speech Delivered in Committee Five on 

15TH September 1925 

Advisory Committee on Traffic in \Vomen and Protection 

of Children 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala (India) 

Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I count it art honour that I have been selected to serve upon 
a Committee which concerns itself with matters so intimately 
connected with the welfare of humanity as those which come 
under our notice to-day. The nation to which I belong has 
ever been conspicuous for its interest in benevolent and peaceful 
activities ; and though we do not hesitate to draw the sword 
in defence of right and justice, we know full well how to value 
the arts of peace. As a soldier myself, and one who has served 
my Emperor in many countries, I have seen much of human 
suffering ; and I take pride in the fact that we, in this Com¬ 
mittee, are concerned in conspicuous degree with its prevention 
or alleviation. [Applause.] 

The programme put forward by the Advisory Committee for 
dealing with the protection of children and the traffic in women 
is one that must appeal to all of those present. We must, I 
think, welcome the collection of information, the pooling of 
experience, the stimulus of a common endeavour in the pursuit 
of common ideals. On the other hand, we must, I think, 
recognise that different peoples possess social and economic 
systems that differ widely one from the other ; and that we 
must be careful not to defeat the purpose we have in view by 
any action that could be construed as an attempt to interfere 
in the domestic concerns of particular peoples. Let me take as 
an example one item on the proposed programme. The recent 
history of my own country has clearly revealed to students of 
social progress the extraordinary complexity and difficulty of 
the questions of the age of consent and the age of marriage. 
These ages arc with us rigidly determined by our various socio- 
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religious systems ; and the secular government can attempt to 
interfere with them only at its peril. Do not let me be mis¬ 
understood. We are doing our best. So far as grave offences 
against women are concerned, we have ratified the White Slave 
Traffic Convention of 1921 ; nay, more, we have radically 
amended our penal code to make the more serious offences 
against women, such as the procuration of minor girls, applicable 
up to the age of 18. May I be permitted to express a hope that 
all other countries, many of whom who have not our peculiar 
difficulties to contend with, will see their way to joining without 
exception in similar measures ? But it is not with this that I 
am immediately concerned. I refer to the age of marriage 
and the age of consent, in matters where the ordinary life of 
the people is concerned. In this particular, speaking for India, 
1 feel bound to point out the necessity for proceeding with all 
possible caution. Provided that the work of the Committee 
is confined purely to the collection of information, without 
any attempt to draw deductions therefrom, or to formulate 
conventions of universal validity, I believe that little harm will 
be done. But I can assure my colleagues that any attempt to 
prescribe for India an age of consent or an age of marriage 
based upon Western ideas, is not only doomed to disaster, 
but will actually set back the cause which social reformers have 
most at heart. 

On the other hand, there arc items upon the programme of 
the Committee’s work which we in India heartily welcome. 
The study of the law relating to protection of life and health 
in early infancy, is one which must make a strong appeal to us. 
It cannot have escaped your notice that the Government of 
India and certain of the Provincial Governments have for years 
paid particular attention to the question of child welfare. Only 
so recently as August last, the Child Welfare Conference at 
Geneva was attended by representatives, not only of the 
Government of India, but also of the Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal, Burma and the Punjab. Indeed, the Child Welfare 
movement is making great strides among us. The great 
voluntary organisations, such as the Indian Red Cross, and 
the benevolent institutions inaugurated by successive Vicereines 
carry on their work with the active assistance of the executive 
government. It is impossible to estimate the good that has 
been done by the Lady Dufferin Fund, the Lady Chelmsford 
League, and the National Baby Week organisation set on foot 
by Lady Reading. Yet, with our teeming population of 
320 millions, infant mortality is heavy ; and we heartily welcome 
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any assistance in the way of expert assistance and organised 
knowledge which may result from the labours of the Committee. 
[Applause.] 

The same is broadly true in regard to another item, namely, 
the effect of the cinematograph upon the moral and mental 
well-being of children. This question, while still not so 
pressing with us as with certain other countries, is already 
assuming some importance in our larger cities ; and I feel sure 
that the collection of information bearing upon it would be of 
considerable service to the various governments in India. 
Further, the provision of data regarding the instruction of 
young persons in biology, especially with reference to sexual 
education, is a subject the importance of which must be ranked 
very high by any thoughtful man. 

1 will not detain the Committee longer, but will sum up the 
attitude of the Government I have the honour to represent in 
a very few words. We feel that many of the items proposed 
arc very useful. We view them with the utmost sympathy. 
But we feel that every care should be exercised by the Com¬ 
mittee to avoid even the appearance of any desire to interfere 
with national customs or national sentiment ; or to dictate a 
universal rule for peoples whose social institutions are of a 
widciy different character. We consider, indeed, that certain 
of the subjects proposed for study are of such a character that 
t ic Committee would be well advised to confine itself to 
documentation, and should make no attempt to draw compari¬ 
sons which may be odious and can hardly be helpful. But we 
welcome the collection of information, as a result of which 
each nation may, if it so desire, indent upon the experience of 
its neighbours at its own discretion. Gentlemen, the time is 
not ripe for the process of convention upon many of these 
matters. Let us proceed with all proper caution, that our 
progress may be the more sure. [Prolonged Applause.] 
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Letter from Lord Willingdon with Reference 

to Preceding Speech 

15 th September 1925 

Count Mensdorff, who has been dining with me, tells me that 
you made an extremely good speech at your Commission to-day. 
I write at once to say how delighted I am as head of the Delega¬ 
tion to learn this news, and I feel that Your Highness is upholding 
the credit of the Princes and your people and country at this 
meeting of the League of Nations. 

Pray accept my warmest congratulations. 
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Speech Delivered in Committee Six on 

19TH September 1925 

Ciraolo Scheme 


His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala (India) 


Mr. Chairman,. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am sure that all of us on this Committee must feel great 
sympathy with the objects of the Ciraolo Scheme. The relict 
of suffering is among the noblest goals of human endeavour ; 
and 1 should like to be allowed to join in the general expressions 
of gratitude to Senator Ciraolo, to whose zeal the scheme owes 
its inception, and to the Committee, who have presented the 
valuable report which form the basis of our present discussion. 
[Applause.] 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, however worthy the objects of 
a scheme may be, it behoves us to examine with the greatest 
care the methods by which these objects are proposed to be 
attained. And if I, and the Government which I represent, 
cannot give their support to the scheme, it is not, let me once 
more assure you, that we lack sympathy with Senator Ciraolo’s 
objects, but that we do not believe these objects can be attained 
by the machinery he proposes. 

From the standpoint of India, the whole scheme is, if I may 
be allowed the expression, somewhat impractical. Let us get 
down to realities. 


You will notice that, in the draft statutes of the proposed 
International Relief Union, there is an attempt to define what is 
meant by a disaster. From this heading are excluded endemic 
calamities, such as certain famines, periodical calamities, such 
as floods and calamities which are purely local from the point 
of view of the countries in which they occur. 

Now the first question I would like to ask is what is meant 
y the word local ? My own country has a population of 
3 2 o,ooo,ooo, and an area of 1,805,332 square miles. You will 
readily understand that a disaster which from the point of view 
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of India as a whole might be considered as local, may easily 
assume such a magnitude as to exceed almost any catastrophe 
which is considerable among the less numerous populations of 
the countries of Europe. Again, endemic calamities, such as' 
famines, periodical calamities, such as floods, are to be excluded. 
Now, my country is constantly exposed to three particular 
dangers : famines, epidemics and floods. Are these famines, 
epidemics and floods to be excluded from the category of national 
disasters ? If such is the case, how can India be expected to 
acquiesce in Senator Ciraolo’s project ? On the other hand, if 
they are to be included, let me inform the Committee that 
during the last 30 years, the Government of India alone have 
expended at an average £880,000 annually upon precautionary 
measures of various kinds. During these 30 years, no less than 
£25,500,000 has been devoted to measures to combat epidemics, 
starvation and floods. This sum includes the construction of 
protective railways and irrigation works, as well as famine relief 
properly so-called. But 1 would again ask the Committee to 
note the fact that this sum applies only to British India ; and 
does not include the cost of the measures, very extensive though 
they are, taken for the same purpose by myself and my brother 
princes, who rule one-third of India’s land and one-fourth of 
her population. Nor does it include the funds raised by private 
charity and through unofficial sources, which have, on occasions, 
attained very large amounts. 

It will be said that the Ciraolo project is not costly, I admit 
it. But from the standpoint of India, this admission is in 
itself a condemnation. I have given you the figures of Govern¬ 
ments’ annual expenditure upon precautionary measures for the 
relief of those disasters to which my country is particularly 
exposed. Even this tremendous expenditure is inadequate for 
our requirements, as the periodical occurrence of disasters 
plainly proves. What then can be done for the mitigation of 
human suffering, even in India alone, by the meagre funds 
with which it is proposed to start the Ciraolo scheme ? Should 
not we in India be justified in considering that by contributing 
to a project of this kind we were diverting from our own 
pressing and urgent requirements funds which, under no 
reasonable supposition, ought we to be asked to sacrifice. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, there are manv other criticisms which 
India has to level against this scheme ; but I do not wish to 
detain you, and will content myself with safeguarding my right 
to raise them, if necessary, in another place. 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude, there is one further remark 
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I have to make. There is, I know, a general desire to expedite 
the business of the Committee ; but at the same time, a scheme 
so important as that of Signor Ciraolo demands full and careful 
consideration. Would you, Mr. Chairman, find it possible to 
secure for this scheme an early place upon the agenda ot the 
Assembly? To my great regret, urgent engagements in 
England prevent my staying in Geneva beyond September 0 , 

and I should feel under a considerable obligation if the matter 
could be taken up for consideration by the Assembly prior to 

my departure. [Applause.] 
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Letter from Lord Willingdon with Reference 

to Preceding Speech 

19th September 1925 

Patrick has just come in to tell me that you have had a further 
success in your Committee, and have dealt with the ‘ Relief 
scheme in such a manner that it won’t now come up for dis¬ 
cussion in the Assembly. 

And now you’ll have no opportunity of making a speech ! 
Well, honestly I don’t think that matters, for you have done 
so much good work in Committee that I think you may well be 
satisfied. 

Again warm congratulations. 
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Article in “Asiatic Review,” October 1925 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

By 

Mai. -Gen. His Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., A.D.C. 

It is not easy to give a clear account of the impression made 
upon the mind of a delegate by the League of Nations, since 
the impression itself is complex and without precision. The 
League, in fact, is an organism which is passing rapidly through 
successive stages of development: which is fluid rather than 
concrete : dynamic rather than static. 

My first impressions were somewhat unfavourable. The 
depressing character of the Salle de la Reformation, in which 
the Assembly sits ; the confusion attending the first day of the 
Session ; the time wasted in apparently fruitless oratory—all 
these made me wonder for a moment whether I had really 
served my country and my Order by leaving India to attend 
such a gathering. But before long, I observed two things. 
In the first place, this was no ordinary meeting of Parliamentary 
representatives. I had only to look around bout me to discover 
the majority of front-rank statesmen of Europe. Almost every 
one of the fifty nations here represented, had sent its Premier 
or its Foreign Minister, and in some cases, both. It was 
further plain that a large number of these eminent statesmen 
were personal friends : for I was greatly struck by the cordiality 
of the atmosphere. As it seems to me, it is no small thing to 
gather together in a single hall the men who by their official 
position, and the power which it has placed in their hands, 
are authorised to speak for almost half the world. The mere 
fact that they meet, talk, walk, and dine together, cannot but 
encourage harmony, smooth over difficult questions and conduce 
to friendly arrangements. Indeed, one of the most practical 
achievements of the League is its encouragement of the habit 
of compromise, of give and take, of the settlement of differences 
by friendly discussion. 
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My second observation was equally interesting. It became 
plain to me that the League performs for public opinion the 
task which a lens performs for light: it receives it, transmits 
it, and concentrates it upon the point where it produces the 
maximum effect. To public opinion the Assembly, in particular 
is very sensitive : and in the atmosphere of enthusiasm which 
characterises the Sessions, resistance to a certain kind of demand 
is almost impossible. Hence arises, to my mind, a particular 
blend of strength and weakness which runs through all the 
doings of the League. On the one hand, the Great Powers, 
despite all the diplomacy that can be devised, frequently find 
themselves confronted with a situation in which they have either 
to accept the prevalent sentiment, or to incur an undesirable 
odium by remaining isolated in resistance to it. This is on the 
whole healthy, especially as the smaller States, which make up 
what may be called the rank and file of the League, respect the 
position of the Great Powers, and do not as a rule employ their 
numerical majority injudiciously. Here let me note emphati¬ 
cally that my experience is far from confirming the complaint 
made by certain superficial observers, that the “ equality ” 
of the League is mere camouflage. It is very far from true to 
say that the Great Powers “ rig ” everything from behind the 
scenes: that the smaller states are mere puppets, dancing at 
the bidding of a hidden hand. On the contrary, there is a 
perpetual give and take. The smaller states take care not to 
press the Great Powers too hard : but the Great Powers cannot 
resist, as experience has shown, a strongly backed demand 
for action of a particular kind. Their influence as a rule is 
cast in the direction of moderation. They endeavour to curb 
injudicious enthusiasm : to inculcate caution, and to prevent 
the adoption of sweeping resolutions which there is little prospect 
of carrying into effect. When, for some reason or another, 
they abandon this function for the moment, curious things 
happen. Witness the events of the Fifth Session, when the 
Premiers of Britain and France, far from guiding the enthusiasm 
of the Assembly into channels which admitted of early practical 
expression, put themselves in the advance-guard of the idealists, 
acted as though there was no distinction between saying some¬ 
thing and doing it, and altogether ignored difficulties of the 
most obvious kind in a manner worthy only of a Revolutionary 
Convention. 

There can be no two opinions as to the force, call it moral 
or call is psychic, wielded by the Assembly. This body reacts 
clearly and cmphaticallv to the proposals placed before it; 
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and gathers behind its sentiments an impetus which makes 
them most difficult to resist. For which reason, there is always 
the risk that it may be stampeded into unreflecting idealism, 
and thus commit itself to views or programmes of a character 
likely to affect deleteriously its own influence and reputation. 
It is therefore important that there should be submitted to the 
Assembly only those proposals which have been carefully 
considered from the point of view of practicability, and properly 
prepared from the point of view of constitutional procedure. 

Hence comes the unique importance of the work ot the 
Committees. It would be a mistake to assume, as is sometimes 
done, that the Assembly is a mere rubber-stamp, which auto¬ 
matically places its imprimatur upon the decisions of the 
Committees. The Assembly has a formidable will of its own : 
it will reject or alter, from time to time, what is placed before it. 
But the Committees act as a strainer for much of what might 
otherwise clog the machinery. It is in the Committees that 
the wild-eyed enthusiasts find themselves compelled to reckon 
with hard facts ; in the Committees that amicable compromises 
arc arranged and working harmony cemented : in the Com¬ 
mittees that the burden of the work is carried through. 
Personally, I was so much convinced of the truth of this, that 
I deliberately concentrated upon the Committee side of the 
work, and left the Assembly rather alone. I may be pardoned 
for remarking that this line of action was justified by its results. 
Two questions in particular, among the cases definitely assigned 
to me, threatened to involve, either directly or indirectly, 
implications of a very undesirable nature. It would have been 
open to me to reserve my views, and those of the Government 
of India, for the open Assembly. I preferred to bring my 
guns to bear in Committee, with the consequence that 1 was 
able to secure all the desired results without incurring the 
odium of strongly opposing, in public debate, the views of a 
certain great and friendly Power. 

A word about the social side of the League. Everyone works 
so hard during the four weeks of the Sessions, that large and 
elaborate entertainments arc somewhat at a discount. Many 
Delegations confine their hospitality to a single soiree , or one 
admirable concert, to which everyone is invited. I myself 
preferred to arrange a continual scries of small, informal lunches 
and dinners, at which I had the privilege of entertaining privately 
and separately, the Delegation of each important Nation. 
Among the results I count many new friends, much first-hand 
information about the drama of contemporary politics Irom 
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persons who play the leading part therein: and—as I sincerely 
hope and trust—the awakening of a new appreciation, in several 
quarters at least, of the character and ideals of my own Order 
and of my fellow-countrymen. There can be no question 
that the present situation in India is much misunderstood abroad. 
I count it among the most important duties of any Indian 
Representative to enlighten those persons whom he meets 
concerning the constitutional and political progress, the 
aspirations and apprehensions of our beloved Motherland. 


[Addendum. Among the notices and extracts of the 
foregoing article in the English Press was the 
following comment of The Ti/ues of 3rd O&ober 
1925: 

The Maharaja's article may be of value as a corrective to 
the attitude of rather cynical indifference to the League which 
many Indian politicians affeCt | 
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